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THE OBJECTS OF A YEARLY MEETING. 


While attending our late Yearly Meeting, 
held in Philadelphia, the exercise of our de- 
parted friend John Comly often arose in my 
mind as I contemplated the various concerns 
that claimed the attention of the large gather 
ing then assembled. I felt there was much 
introduced there that had not a proper place 
—which brought to many minds a fear that 
the precious testimonies of truth may be lost 
sight of. 

I ask to have republished in the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer the following obser- 
vations on “the objects and proper business of 
a Yearly Meeting,” taken from his journal, 
page 604. E. W. T. 

The proper province and business of a 
Yearly Meeting are subjects that have occu- 
pied my thoughts and consideration for years 
past ; and however my views may be singular 
from others, every year adds proof and con- 
firmation of their rectitude. At the Yearly 
Meeting of New York, last year, I was en- 
gaged to open this concern for the right order 
of such a body, under the simile of the oper- 
ations of the Second-day’s work of creation : 
“And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under from the 
waters which were above the firmament.” 
These waters appeared to me to comprehend 
subjects of a purely religious or spiritual 
character, and those of a secular or civil na- 
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ture. By a proper division and separation 


between the two, we may understand the 
firmament called heaven, or heavenly-minded- 
ness, when known in the mind, to regulate 
and keep things in order, each in its proper 
place ; those things of a heavenly, spiritual, or 
purely religious character above, or upper- 
most, and as the proper business of a Yearly 
Meeting. Such are religious concerns for the 
support and advancement of the testimonies 
of Truth; such are religious concerns for the 
right order and government of the church, 
the formation of rules and advices of disci- 
pline, the right education of children, and the 
general care to preserve the body in a state of 
spiritual health. Among these waters, or re- 
ligious concerns to be kept “‘ above the firma- 
ment,” may be reckoned the testimony to the 
truth and excellence of spiritual worship— 
the care and concern for the maintenance of 
love and unity—the testimonies of truth con- 
tained in the queries—the increase of Chris- 
tian sympathy and benevolence, and in gen- 
eral the exaltation of the standard of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. These views, 
which admit of much enlargement, constitute 
the proper business of Yearly Meetings, 
which may be compared to legislative bodies 
whose object is to promote the welfare and 
good order of the community. 


But in carrying out these concerns of a re- 
ligious character, there are necessarily con- 
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nected with many of them, operations of a sec- 
ular or civil nature. These are proper for 
quarterly and monthly meetings, as the ex- 
ecutive departments of society, and may be 
called the waters which are under the firma- 
ment; that is, the application and carrying 
out of ‘Truth’s testimonies under heavenly 
direction, at home in the various departments 
of a well regulated society. Of this execu- 
tive class of duties is the active labor of 
faithful, concerned Friends, to stir up and en- 
courage the delinquent, the weak, and the 
juvenile members in the attendance of our 
religious meetings—the care of Friends to 
preserve unity, harmony and peace in society 
and neighborhoods—the care and guarded 
education of youth-—proper provision for ob- 
taining useful school-learning—industrious 
habits; reading the Scriptures and other in- 
structive books ; guarding against corrupting, 
unprofitable associations, pernicious publica- 
tions, vain amusements, and many other 
things—also to carry out in practice the prin- 
ciples of temperance, true moderation, Chris- 
tian sympathy, and active benevolence toward 
the poor, the afflicted, the oppressed—to 
guard, admonish and help one another in re- 
lation to the due support of the testimonies 
to justice, mercy, truth, humility, peace, 
honesty, punctuality, and all the fruits of the 
spirit of vital Christianity. 

In a Yearly Meeting of faithful Friends, 
every religious concern or testimony of Truth 
that comes before it should be properly and 
deeply attended to. In the travail of spirit, 
and exercise of waiting, and moving only in 
the renewings of Divine life, the minds of 
Friends would be gathered into the same 
exercise, and mingle together in solid feeling ; 
their words might be few and weighty, but 
they would be strengthened together; and if 
Truth opened a channel of communication to 
the constituent executive branches of society 
—either by epistle or committee—on any 
particular subject, it would be seen in the 
light, and would be blessed. But if no such 
channel should be opened, the renewing of 
the minds of the living members thus ming- 
ling together would remain, and be individu- 
ally carried home to their respective meetings 
and neighborhoods, where it would find its 
proper avenue of useful operation, and be 
carried out in its civil application, for the 
benefit of othera. Every right concern would, 
under the direction of the light of Truth, 
find a right course and proper channel of 
usefulness in society —the testimonies of Truth 
would be supported and exalted—and Yearly 
Meetings would be seasons of great solemnity, 
unity, and spiritual refreshment. 

But when (as now) the waters which should 
be under the firmament are mixed with the 
































waters above the firmament, the Divine order 
being perverted or not understood, confusion 
and a want of harmony are often the result. 
When a Yearly Meeting, after travailing in 
a religious concern, as a legislative body, till 
it spreads over the minds of Friends assem- 
bled, uniting them in the travail for the pro- 


motion of a good work, and then undertakes 


the executive part of carrying out this con- 
cern in its secular or civil application, here is 
a mixture that very often produces a variety 
of views and plans—takes off the solid 


weight of religious exercises, sometimes intro- 


duces discordant sentiments and feelings, and 
opens a door for that kind of human policy 
and management which obtains among men 
of the world. Of this class of subjects, hav- 


ing their origin in religious concern proper 
for a Yearly Meeting to travail in, but mixed 
with the executive plans of operation, under 
the imposing authority and supposed weight 


of influence of such a body, are Yearly Meet- 


ing boarding-schools—civilization of the In- 


dians—petitioning legislative bodies—having 


the care and application of charitable dona- 
tions—real estate, and institutions of a civil 
but humane and benevolent character—all of 
which may be good works, if kept in their 
proper places, under right government and 
direction, under the firmament of Heaven. 

But in these views Iam met by intelligent 
men who object to the propriety of excluding 
Yearly Meetings from engaging in these good 
works. They. allege that inasmuch as the 
zeal, the talents, and religious weight and in- 
fluence of society, are brought together in a 
Yearly Meeting capacity, it is the proper and 
efficient body to engage in works of benevo- 
lence, of mercy, and of general utility. Be- 
cause, also, that when separated there are so 
few of this character in any single monthly 
or even quarterly meeting, that their energies 
and their influence become paralyzed, and in- 
adequate to the prosecution of these good 
works ; they therefore, it is alleged, could not 
be accomplished on behalf of society, espe- 
cially where funds are necessary in carrying 
them on. 

This objection, resulting from long usage, 
and having a specious appearance, requires a 
careful examination. e are liable to fall 
into habits and customs inherited from our 
ancestors, without proper investigation. The 
example of the mixture of business in Yearly 
Meetings, to which I have alluded, was intro- 
duced into the Yearly Meeting held in Lon- 
don not far from the time of George Fox’s 
death. In the decline of the society it in- 
creased. Yearly Meetings presented addresses 
to kings and queens. (See Sewel’s History, 
1702 to 1717). These outside works are of: 
ten splendid in appearance, and carry an im- 
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p*sing aspect to superficial observers. The 
world admires what appears to be disinter- 
ested plans of benevolence—promotion of the 


we good—works of charity carried out by 


early Meeting committees—raising large 
funds by professed voluntary contributions— 
legacies, etc., for the endowment of public 


schools and other humane institutions—to 


which may be added, the imposing weight of 


a whole Yearly Meeting in memorializing 
legislative bodies, when only one tenth part, 
or much less, of the members of society have 


any cognizance of the memorial sent in their 


names. 


I have considered the primary object of 


holding a Yearly Meeting to be, the consider- 
ation, diffusion and advancement of those 
kinds of religious exercise and concern which 
embrace the testimonies of Truth, and the 
promotion of the spiritual health and welfare 
of the society. There is an excellent Chris- 
tian order and liberty in the Truth recognized 
in the organization of our meetings for disci- 
pline. What we call Truth's testimonies, 
have their beginnings in society from the 
little seed sown by the heavenly Husbandman 
in the minds of his obedient little children. 
These feel scruples or impressions of the 
Spirit of Truth, as they think, in relation to 
its progressive discoveries made to their sin- 
cere, obedient minds. They travail under 
these, without making haste; they bear their 
burdens till the concern becomes ripe for 
opening to their friends—in the mean time 
conforming their lives to what they believe is 
divinely required of them, though it may be 
somewhat singular from others. But when 
,opened in a monthly meeting, it is, or should 
be, deliberately considered, weighed in the 
balance of Truth ; and when its rectitude is 
felt by the members generally, from the con- 
vincement of Truth in their understandings, 
it having thus spread in this monthly meeting 
circle of Friends, becomes their concern, and 
at the proper time may be, and should be, 
spread before the quarterly meeting. It has 
now a larger field of mind to spread in; and 
may take time for so many to unite in the 
concern as a right one owned by the Truth. 
But the ownings or mind of Truth, being the 
standard of weighing and judging of reli- 
gious concerns for the reformation and im- 
provement of society, or advancement of its 
own testimonies, if prejudices and long-estab- 
lished habits of thinking and acting are laid 
aside, the concern spreads among the faith- 
ful and sincere hearted members, till it em- 
braces the body of the quarterly meeting ; 
and thus the way opens in unity and harmony 
to bring it before the Yearly Meeting. Here 
the sphere is enlarged ; but the faithful, bap- 
tized members in attendance, being deep and 





weighty in their spirits, and feeling after the 
mind of Truth, in order to promote the real 
welfare of the body, and the exaltation of 
the standard of truth and righteousness 
among the human family—after due delibera- 
tion, may feel the ownings of Truth in this 
concern, and in wisdom and prudence be di- 
rected in the further spreading of it among 
all the members of the other quarters ; until 
at length it obtains the unity of the body, 
and becomes added to the list of its testimon- 


ies for the Truth. 
To be continued. 





THERE is no Scriptural type oftener re- 
produced than that of Uzzah, who thought 
that the ark of the Lord would be overturned 
because the oxen shook the cart. Good men, 
in every age of unfettered thought and bold 
investigation, have been afraid for the truth 
and afraid of the truth; unwilling that in- 
quiry and research should have free course, 
lest their results should unsettle verities which 
they yet profess to believe divine and eternal. 
° Each and every department of learn- 
ing and liberal study, when in the ascendant, 
has been regarded as of ill omen to religious 
faith and piety. Apprehensions of this kind 
are virtual infidelity ; they who entertain them 
have not the firm belief which they profess, 
and their fears do more injury to their cause 
than can be done by open and bitter enmity. 
—Dr. A. P. Peabody. 





From the Nation. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IDAHO WAR. 


How far the Indian insurrection on the Pa- 
cific slope is for the present suppressed is not 
decided, but it were well, while its lesson is 
fresh, to realize that the Nez Perces are not to 
blame for the expensive and sanguinary cam- 
paign, unless being goaded into a brief mad- 
ness by the direct and endless oppression of 
our Federal authorities be blameworthy. 
What is remarkable about their case is that 
the tribe had been faithful and peaceable 
since it was met by Lewis and Clark in 1805 ; 
and that official frauds in its management—so 
often a just ground for complaint—have not 
been alleged; bit that the neglect and bad 
faith of the general government, continued 
for a quarter of a century, are apparent in 
the records of Congress. There was swind- 
ling, not in petty matters and by individuals, 
requiring detection and proof, but on a grand 
scale by the United States itself, and set forth 
in its own printed publications. 

It is too late now to revise the policy of 
regarding Indians as political communities 
having a right to the lands within the boun- 
daries of which they were found. The rule 
has been uniform from the earliest discovery 
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of North America, under the royal govern- 
ment, the colonies, the States, the confed- 
eracy, and their present Union, to make 
treaties with the several tribes and nations. 
Our Supreme Court has recognized their title 
by occupancy, and when by treaty they have 
yielded to the United States for certain con- 
siderations the main body of their lands, 
there has been a solemn guaranty to them of 
the residue. In many parts of the country 
the Indian title has been extinguished before 
the whites have been legally permitted to 
settle upon or obtain any rights in the land. 
This precaution, absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent collision, was wholly neglected in refer- 
ence to the district now partly in Oregon but 
chiefly in Idaho, occupied formerly and still 
by the Nez Perces, though there wasan ex- 
press provision in the acts of Congress estab- 
lishing the Territories of Oregon and Idaho, 
that the land occupied by Indian tribes 
should not, without their consent, be included 
in the limits or jurisdiction of those Territor- 
ies, but should be excepted out of their 
boundaries. Section 1839 of the Revised 
Statutes recognizes similar rights of persons 
and property in tribes embraced within the 
limits of a State, as well as a Territory, un- 
less the tribe shall consent to be so embraced. 

The first treaty with the Nez Perces was 
made June 11, 1855, after a considerable 
number of whites had settled on the lands 
acknowledged to be within their bounds. It 
provided that no white man should be per- 
mitted, either before or after its ratification, 
to reside upon the tract reserved, but in the 
meantime it should be lawful for the Indians 
to reside on any lands, either within or out- 
side of that tract, pot in the actual claim 
and occupation of citizens. The whole of 
the Wallowa Valley, the contest for which 
was the immediate cause of the present in- 
surrection, was distinctly included in the 
reservation, and, unless it had been so, the 
elder chief Joseph and his band, who claimed 
and occupied it, would never have been in- 
duced to agree to the treaty. Even with this 
stipulation, their signatures were procured 
with great difficulty and. over-persuasion. 
These facts are not matters of inference, but 
were formally reported by the Commission 
which in 1873 investigated all the subjects in 
controversy. The bands of the tribe owned 
separate tracts of territory, with the full right 
of treating severally respecting them, there 
being no organized nation, and the loose con- 
federacy not recognizing any head chief. An 
English-speaking chief of a mere band, A-sha- 
lote, generally called Lawyer, was appointed 
head chief by the U. S. Commissioners as a 
convenient part of their programme, but had 
no original or accepted authority as such. 


This treaty was not ratified until April, 
1859, without any apparent reason for the 
delay, but the mere neglect of the Senate; 
and during these four years there had raged 
throughout the region an extensive Indian 
war, in which the Nez Perces had proved the 
only stay and bulwark of the government. 
They escorted the governor of Oregon through 
hostile hordes, rescued Col. Steptoe and his 
whole command after his defeat on May 17, 
1858, and in the campaign of that year joined 
Colonel Wright with a mounted company 
raised by themselves, which rendered invalu- 
able aid, for which, and for many horses fur- 
nished, they were not paid. They resisted 
all the attempts of the Mormons, who estab- 
lished a station on the Salmon River ex- 
pressly to alienate them from the government, 
and by their fidelity and courage saved the 
infant settlements. When, after ungrateful 
delay, the ratification was at last proclaimed, 
and Congress added to neglect absolute dis- 
honesty, by withholding appropriations to 
carry out the contract made, the tribe yet re- 
mained faithful and patient. Numerous 
emissaries from the Confederate States in re- 
bellion vainly came to them with arms and 
money, representing with strong argument 
that the United States government was broken 
up, and urged as proof of the statement the 
non-payment of the annuities and other sums 
guaranteed. While they received no help in 
establishing themselves on the reservation, to 
which most of them obediently repaired, they 
continued to assist the Federal authorities in 
their hour of trial, though the latter mark- 
edly, and in every possible mode, violated 
their agreements. Gold was discovered in 
1860, and fifteen thousand white men poured 
into the very land eet apart exclusively for 
the Indian home, not only committing num- 
berless individual outrages, but also violating 
the treaty with such system that a town of 
1,200 white inhabitants was laid out in the 
centre of the reservation without the consent 
of the tribe and against the protest of its 
agent. 

In 1862 the proposition was made by Con- 
gress to settle these evils by a new treaty, the 
debates showing it to be fully understood that 
the Indians had faithfully observed all the 
obligations on their part, while the govern- 
ment had wholly disregarded its own. The 
idea of beginning to fulfill these honorably 
was not, however, entertained. Accordingly, 
in June, 1863, Joseph and his band, Eagle- 
from-the-Light, Big Thunder and other chiefs 
who did not recognize the supposititious head- 
chief Lawyer, came, in obedience to summons, 
to a council, and encamped on the west bank 
of the Lapwai, while the Lawyer faction re- 
mained on the east bank. The main point 
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of the treaty proposed by the Commissioners 
was to reduce the reservation to about one- 
tenth of its actual limits, leaving out of the 
new boundaries the whole of the Wallowa 
Valley. To this Joseph and his party utterly 
and expressly refused agreement, denying any 
authority in any other part of the tribe to 
dispose of the land not only possessed by him 
before the treaty of 1855, but also guaranteed 
‘by it, and retired from the council. The 
tribe thus became formally divided about 
equally into “treaties” and “ non-treaties,” 
the latter never recognizing any treaty later 
than that of 1855, and never accepting any 
consideration. 

About the year 1871 Joseph died, be- 
<queathing his beloved valley to his band and 
his son, Young Joseph, as his successor in the 
chieftaincy. The above facts are all admitted 
by the Commission of 1873. The legal posi- 
tion, then, was that the bands occupying the 
territory proposed to be ceded in 1863 had a 
right to consider, and did consider, the old 
treaty to be inoperative because of the 
acknowledged failure of the United States to 
comply with its terms, but whether or not it 
ceased tu be valid they retained the land be- 
fore owned by them and reserved in it. Also, 
having a perfect right to refuse agreement to 
the new treaty, thev did so refuse. The title 
to the Wallowa Valley, therefore, remained 
vested in Joseph’s band. 

The Commissioners, however, proceeded to 


conclude the new treaty with the rump of 


the council which, though requiring persua- 
sion to deal at all with the government that 
had before shown itself so grossly deceitful, 
was induced to consent by the simple arrange- 
ment of concluding the existing posse:sions 
of its members in the new reservation. The 
birthplace of Lawyer and the homes of his 
adherents being preserved to them, they were 
willing to accept even the doubtful security 
of the United States for nearly half a million 
of dollars as a consideration for the sale of a 
tract of land in which they had little interest 
and no title. The transaction may be likened 
to a supposed purchase in our colonial times 
by the parent government from the Pennsyl- 
vanians of the charter and lands of the New 
York colony, against its earnest protest with 
the provision that the latter should migrate 
from its home on the Hudson for some 
grudged refuge among treacherous enemies — 
to be driven by force in case of refusal, and 
the purchase-money all paid to the undis- 
turbed Quakers. The Lawyer party could 
afford to be “ friendly ”’ oa these terms, but in 
fact made little by their unworthy bargain, 
for the government has been consistently per- 
fidiouseven tothem. This new treaty, which, 
being unjust and incomplete, should never 
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have received the approbation of the Senate, 


was not ratified for four years more, so that 
while the annuities and other payments under 
the old were not paid, those just promised did 
not begin, and when there was a pretense of 
fulfilling pledges, it was done with such delay 
and irregularity as to be nearly useless. The 
Territory of Idaho having been established, 
laws were enacted in direct disregard of the 
Intercourse Act, and approved by the Gover- 
nor, who was ex officio the local superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs, thereby confusing the 
aboriginal mind aad inducing fear that the 
great father” had a ‘‘ forked tongue.” The 
allotments of land, with certificate of title, 
pledged by the treaty, have never yet been 
given, and cannot be, because the surveys 
were made, against the protest of the agent, 
in such a perfunctory style as to leave no 
inner metes and bounds with monuments and 
records so as to adjust the lines of farms. 
Intermixed with the confused and uncertain 
lines of the tribal fields are the farms and 
improvements of white settlers. As, notwith- 
standing the treaty, the Land Office has de- 
cided these claims to be legally held by the 
whites, they naturally refuse to go off until 
paid for them, and the Commissioner of 
Indian A ffairs thereupon has repeatedly asked 
Congress in vain for an appropriation to re- 
move this intolerable nuisance. There was 
small inducement for Joseph to listen to the 
voice of the charmer and abandon his vested 
rights for the new reservation. 

As if there were not enough misunder- 
standing already occasioned by treaties and 
their violation, two contradictory executive 
orders were issued. The first was dated June 
16, 1873, setting aside a tract, including the 
disputed Wallowa Valley, exclusively for the 
“roaming” or “non-treaty” Nez Perces, 
thereby acknowledging the justice of their 
claim to it, if not the validity of their title, 
and they were formally told by the local agent, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, that they should remain undisturbed 
in possession of this tract, and that the white 
settlers, then about one hundred men, should 
be removed. This order and promise were 
induced by the report of the Commission of 
the preceding month, which came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “If any respect is to be 
paid to the laws and customs of the Indians, 
then the treaty of 1863 is not binding upon 
this band. If so, then Wallowa Valley is 
still a part of the Nez Perces reservation. If 
this is the case, the government is in equity 
bound to pay white settlers for their improve- 
ments and for the trouble, inconvenieuce and 
expense of removing from there.” The Sec- 
retary of the Interior directed appraisements 
to be made of these improvements, which 
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amounted to the large sum of $67,860, and 
probably so frightened Congress that no 
motion was introduced to make the appro- 
priation. It was not realized that per- 
sistent national wrong is a debt at compound 
interest, and that the payment of this equita- 
ble obligation in 1874—though it would never 
have been incurred if right and reason had 
earlier prevailed—would have saved a much 
larger sum, as well as many lives, in 1877. 
As no provision was made for the settlers, the 
executive order above mentioned was, perhaps 
necessarily, revoked by another dated June 
10, 1875, which restored the land to public 
domain for sale, and it has since been sur- 
veyed, forming a part of Baker county, Ore- 
gon. Perfidy and tergiversation could no 
further go. Joseph and his band became 
hopeless of earthly justice and ready victims 
to the new prophet who preached of divine 
. interposition. The settlers of course re- 
mained, and also of course there has been for 
years a hostility sometimes resulting in a 
collision between them and the Indians (each 
party regarding the other as trespassers), one 
of whom was last year murdered, and his 
brother this summer exploded the mine of 
insurrection by killing the murderer. This 
desperate rising of a free, warlike and un- 
civilized people against insupportable wrong 
done by its professed guardian has been the 
natural and necessary result of Congressional 
neglect in the ratification of a treaty until 
circumstances had wholly changed, and in 
refusing appropriations and legislation neces- 
sary to fulfil the solemn obligations of gov- 
ernment. It has been prophesied with re- 
iterated warning in successive printed reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
his agents, for twenty-two years, which have 
been vainly urged upon the attention of Con- 
gress and its appropriate committees; so that 
the responsibility is more definitely fixed in 
this instance than can often be the case in 
Indian disputes, when the question may be 
complicated by the errors or misconduct of 
officers and of the tribes themselves. 


From the London Echo of Sixth month 20th. 
MARY CARPENTER. 

The lady whose entombment took place 
yesterday at Bristol, amid the mourning of 
an entire population, belonged to a noble 
group, which, not less than herself, was re- 
markable for its family associations, as well 
as for its individual characteristics. We have 
lost them all within a comparatively brief 
period, some during the past few months, one 
within the last few days—Harriet Martineau, 
a pride to her sex, sister to the James Mar- 
tineau whose voice has been that of a true 


anthropy wrought so much and such lasting 
good in connection with the industrial classes 
of England and the colonies; Mrs. Nassau, 
senior, sister to Thomas Hughes, and now 
Mary Carpenter, daughter of an unobtrusive 
yet most distinguished man, sister to another, 
and sister also to one among the most emi- 
nent scientists of the age, Dr. Carpenter, 
whose contributions to physiology, far-reach- 
ing and penetrating though they are, must be 
regarded as among the least of his claims to 
the remembrance of posterity. Educated, as 
few girls were in the days of her youth by her 
at once profound and versatile father, she 
shrank not from the mysteries of the dead 
languages, or even of mathematics, but be- 
came a teacher when many of her own age 
were still in the children’s class. Not as a 
mere matter of routine, however, she followed 
them out of the school-room to their homes, 
studied their habits and wants, saw what 
work was wrought by ignorance among them,, 
and, upon Dr. Lant Carpenter’s retirement 
from an active and useful life, took up an in- 
dependent preceptorship for herself. Her 
dominant idea was the duty and necessity of 
educating the children of the peuple; with- 
out it she perceived neither happiness in the 
present nor confidence for the future; and to 
that task her existence was devoted. For 
fifteen years she labored in her own school 
throughout the week, giving up the Sunday 
to voluntary efforts beyond its walls. The 
horrors of the slums were opened to her sight. 
People told her of ragged schools in London 
and elsewhere. Forthwith she undertook a 
mission, not only among the vagabonds, but 
among the juvenile criminals, also, of great 
cities. Nothing daunted, nothing disgusted. 
her; and in Bristol, armed with purity of 
purpose, she ventured into courts and alleys, 
through which a policeman would not walk 
alone. By this time her name had been 
noised abroad, and influential coadjutors— 
among them Mathew Davenport Hili—were: 
ready to assist her in doing what reformatory 
establishments, jails and penitentiaries had 
failed todo; and,encouraged by them, she went 
to her work with an interpidity equal to that of 
John Howard himself. By her hand, mainly, 
were great and benificent institutions created, 
for the reclamation of the young; by her in- 
fluence, mainly, Parliament was induced to 
legislate in that direction ; by her persistence,. 
mainly, the do-nothing obstinacy of one de- 
partment after another was overcome. The 
results are patent to the world, though it will 
be for generations as yet unborn to appreci- 
ate them at their full value. We cannot fol- 


low the details of the story, so creditable to 


human nature, how Mary Carpenter con- 


teacher; Mrs. Chisholm, whose homely phil- | verted skeptics into believers, made rich 
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friends for her poor friends, reformed and 
taught, taught and reformed, year after year 
with no reward, though with many a sacri- 
fice, until she witnessed the full progression 
and coming triumph of her work. Approach- 
ing old age and gathering ailments suggested 
to this true missionary no thought of retire- 
ment or repose; for, in her 60th year, she 
visited India to plant the seeds of her edu- 
cational system in the Eastern world; three 
times was that toilsome voyage repeated, the 
last being in 1876, when this arduous woman, 
thoughtless of self, was on the verge of 70. 
What can we say of such women and of their 
sisters in such work, except that they con- 
stitute the honor, the hope of the human race! 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The Circular Meeting held at Darby, on 
the afternoon of the 5th inst., was an in- 
teresting and, it is believed, a profitable oc- 
casion, There was a good attendance of 
Friends and many from the neighborhood 
who belong to other religious societies. 

Testimonies were borne to the simplicity of 
the Truth as taught by Jesus, and to the 
necessity of a pure life. The young were 
especially exhorted to be watchful over them- 
selves that their record may be such as be- 
comes those who are to be the future parents 
and guardians of the race. 

Sarah Hoopes, Martha Travilla and Lydia 
Price, from West Chester, also several minis- 
ters from Philadelphia, who are spending the 
summer in the neighborhood, were present, 
most of whom participated in the services. 


A prayer from our dear Friend S. H. closed 
the exercises. 



















CHRISTIANITY APPLIED. 


The great want of humanity to-day is the 
application of the primitive Christianity of 
love and good works to the duties and diffi- 
culties of the present time. Selfishness, ex- 
hibited in strife and cruelty, dishonesty and 
lust, needs to be exposed and rebuked. Hu- 
manity requires, not disputed matters of opin- 
ion to be continually thrust upon it, but the 
great subjects of which men’s minds are full 
to be treated in the light of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The world is to be won to God 
by the exhibition of a practical Christianity 
which improves wretched dwellings, brightens 
sorrow-clouded homes, removes unjust laws, 
and trains neglected children. Such a gos 
pel is a new revelation to millions, who have 
been disgusted with what has been hitherto 
presented to them for Christianity ; and they 
will accept it much more readily than the 
theological systems which have too long borne 
its name. ‘The preaching of Christianity is 
most truly illustrated by its great Founder, 
who not only worked miracles, but was a 
miracle, because he alone showed, by life, as 
well as by lip, how God should be obeyed. 
The world, perplexed with doubts and beset 
with difficulties, longs for something certain 
upon which to rest, some sure foundation up- 
on which to build. It wants the life of Christ 
to be held up to the reverence of all time, 
rebuking selfishness and sloth, and binding 
together heaven and earth in bonds of bless- —ASCRAPSF&— 
ing. If in the past we have speculated rath-| 2.5.4 yNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
er than worked, and have thought more about ; ; ; 7 
what God is than about what God requires,| Our family at this house is a very pleasant 
the future must behold us laboring with | though a mixed one. It is principally com- 
greater earnestness; so that the reality posed of those whom we meet here year after 
of our religion may be proved by its results; | year—members of various religious sects. 
and men may see our good works, and glorify J ust now there is a sprinkling of Quakerism 
our Father who is in heaven.— W. C. Squier, | from three of its divisious, but there has not 
England. been, from the first, the least of a stand-off 

: feeling on the part of any one—quite the 


contrary. and have had many 
talks. 





On Third-day, the 7th inst., Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting was held at the Valley 
meeting-house. The attendance was large, 
and the meeting generally satisfactory, though 
some of the testimonies offered were more 
doctrinal than is acceptable to all. ‘‘ Christ 
within,” the “unspeakable gift,” was dwelt 
upon as the one thing needful, without which 
mere belief is of little consequence. The great 
work accomplished by William Penn in the 
settlement of our State was brought into view, 
and all were exhorted to hold fast to the 
principles upon which our Society is founded. 

In the Business Meetings the Extracts from 
the Proceedings of our late Yearly Meeting 
were presented, and such portions of them as 
referred to the change of Discipline read. 
The Monthly Meetings were instructed to 
conform to the changes made. The subject 
of temperance, also the proposed division of 
the Yearly Meeting, were considered in 
women’s branch, and the latter recommended 
to the consideration of the Monthly Meetings. 

The day was warm, but not uncomfortably 
so, and the feeling expressed by many was 
that “it was good to be there.” R. 





THE mind of man has a natural craving 
for the infinite. 
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To express our entire emancipation from 
theological dogmas to those who still hold 
them sacred would be useless, especially as 
the stand-point from which we regard them is 
different, and has been gradually attained by 
us. If, however, opportunity should occur 
to “give a reason for the hope that is in us,” 
I trust we shall do it without compromise and 
without entering upon disputed points. 
know not but that my own simple faith may 
be an inheritance from thousands of minds 
that have prececed me, nor how much it may 
have been built up and strengthened by the 
declarations of Scripture; but however I 
came by it, there it is, and when my intellect 
in its highest and clearest moments shows this 
faith to be reasonable, I am justified in hold- 
ing toit. “If any man will do the will of 
my Father, he shall know of the doctrine ;” 
that is, if a man seeks daily and habitually 
to know the will of God concerning him in- 
dividually, and even through much human 
infirmity endeavors to do it; who, in hours 
of darkness, when he sees no light upon his 
path, adheres to those things which are true, 
lovely and of good report, who receives the 
outward events of life as a part of his Father’s 
wise discipline, “Glad in the sunshine, rever- 
ent in the storm,” that man is on the road to 
be perfected, and will be enabled to discover 
all that is needful for him to know. 
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SumMMER Retreat For Inrants.—In this 
money-loving age it is encouraging to note 
the many ways in which those who are suc 
cessful in its accumulation find opportunity 
to extend sympathy and substantial aid to 
their less fortunate fellow citizens. 

The latest effort in this direction is the es- 
tablishment of a “Sanitarium” at Point 
Airy, the old bathing-ground for boys on 
what is commonly known as Smith’s Island, 
in the Delaware opposite Philadelphia. 

The object is to provide a healthy retreat 
where sick infants or young children, accom- 
panied by their mothers or suitable substi- 
tutes, may be kept for a 2ay or days, as the 
case may require. Suitable food will be pro- 
vided for all—plenty of good strengtkening 
soup, and the very best quality of milk, 
bread, tea and crackers. Skillful medical 
officers will be in attendance to render all 
necessary service when required. 


The Philadelphia Record, of the 7th inst., 
Says: 

It is in an inchoate condition as yet, the 
remaining six weeks of the present summer 
season being taken advantage of to demon- 
strate the feasibility of the plan. 

A plain wooden building is in course of 
construction for shelter, and the grounds have 
not yet been cleared; but the cool, bracing 
winds are there, and from yesterday’s expe- 
rience the mothers are not backward in tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
give their babies the benefit of it. 

The spot is reached by a new, clean and 
substantial little ferry boat, which makes con- 
tinual trips during the day. 

The place has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Church Dispensary of South- 
wark, and waa a suggestion, it is said, of Dr. 
Hartshorne, when “ the children’s free excur- 
sions were proposed.” The Record states fur- 


ther : 

This portion of the island was kindly given 
up for this purpose by the Reading Railroad 
Company, through the influence of Bines & 
Sheaff, and the freedom of the ferry by the 
railroad company and Tatham Brothers, the 
lead men. Outside of money donations, baby 
clothes and fixings would be very acceptable, 
to be given to the mothers when necessary. 
So would be medicines, food and clothing, or 
anything that can be used for the sick. They 
can be sent to the dispensary, 1719 South 
Ninth street, or down to Bines & Sheaff’s 
wharf, on Delaware avenue, above South 
street, addressed to Dr. W. H. Hutt, Super- 
intendent. 





DIED. 


WRIGHT.—On the 17th of Seventh month, 1877, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Walter Wal- 
ton, near Mt. Vernon, Va., Sarah E. Wright, widow 
of the late Thomas Wright, in the 72d year of her 
age; a member and elder of Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting and Woodlawn Particular Meetings. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA TO BOSTON BY SEA, AND A 
MORNING IN BOSTON. 

No. 1. 


When the heart of the great city throbs in 
sympathy with the wide-spread trouble and 
strife which grieves the land this midsum- 
mer time, and when the burning heat of July 
is most intense, it is a comforting and blessed 
thing to flee away from the fervor, the tumult 
and the sorrow, and find rest in the serene 
unconsciousness of the ancient sea. 

As we leave the wharf at Philadelphia 
and the Roman slowly and steadily moves 
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out into the channel, we unfold the daily pa- 
pers in inquiry regarding the labor trouble; 

ut the spirit of deep peace is upon us, and 
we read the details of the days events with 
a dreamy indifference almost amounting to a 
disbelief of what is written. 

A misty canopy of cloud veils land and 
waters, but we are sure of the sunshine be- 
yond, and as the ship dashes onward toward 
the south a fine breeze springs up, which is 
like an oceanic benediction, and as we sit 
upon the hurricane deck in restful enjoyment 
a friend hands me this little poem, by Chas. 
G. Ames, which she deems not unfitting the 
present occasion. It is called 


‘SUNDER THE CLOUD. 


“O beauteous things of earth! 
I cannot feel your worth 
To-day. 


‘¢O kind and constant friend! 
Our spirits cannot blend 
To-day. 


‘¢O Lord of truth and grace! 
I cannot see Thy face 
- To-day. 


“A shadow on my heart 
Keeps me from all apart 
To-day. 


“Yet something in me knows 
How fair creation glows 
To-day. 


‘“‘And something makes me sure 
That love is not less pure 
To-day. 


“And that the Eternal Good 
Minds nothing of my mood 
To-day. 


“ For when the sun grows dark, 
A sacred secret spark ; 
Shoots rays. 


‘Fed from a hidden bowl, 
A lamp burns in my soul 
All days.” 


Even as we read and muse over the 
thoughtful, graceful lines, a break is observed 
in the false cloud-heaven, and the real dome 
of the blue sky is seen beyond; pure, bright 
beams tinge richly the low green shores of 
the river, and the visible world breaks into a 
noon-day smile. 

As the calm, glowing afternoon wears away 
the river widens out into the bay, and the 
shores recede till they sink ‘out of sight be- 
hind a screen of cloud. The sun also sinks 
amid the vapors, and we miss the richness of 
the pure, glowing tints which make the dy- 
ing day upon the waters often an indescrib- 
able glory. As the lights of Henlopen and 
Cape May gleam fcrth like blazing stars in 
the horizon, we pass out into the great sea, 
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and feel her mighty heart pulsating beneath 
us, and the tranquil repose attendant on 
vastness and power calms every one into 
silence. 

But the Roman speeds onward into the 
midsummer night, as if well assured of her 
own powers, and of the steady hand at the 
helm ; and we await upon the canvas shel- 
tered deck the rising of the moon. My 
young cowpanions are interested in making 
a distant acquaintance with the little birds 
called Mother Carey’s Chickens, which dart 
around us in friendly, fearless fashion. They 
seem tireless in their evolutions, only resting 
momentarily upon the billows, and flitting 
onward with the ship asif they loved the 
companionsbip of traveler and mariner. A 
bright-faced lad, who tells us that he is a 
sailor, returning, after a long cruise, to his 
home in New England, assures us that their 
only home is upon the wave, and that they 
follow the pathway of ships in all seas. He 
tells us, too, that no seaman will kill or hurt 
one of these little birds, believing them to be 
the ghosts of sailors who have found @ grave 
beneath the ocean waves. When a sailor is 
stricken with mortal sickness, the birds all 
disappear; but when he dies and his mates 
perform for him the last sad rites, just as 

“His heavy-shotted hammock shroud 

Drops in the vast and wandering wave,” 
a little Mother Carey rises from the sea, and 
follows the ship in her career. How shail 
the traveler who knows not the mysteries of 
the solemn ocean presume to scorn the lore 
of those whose chosen home is upon the 
deep? 

Encouraged by our interest in his talk, he 
tells us of his young experience of the chance 
and change of a sailor’s life, and of the home 
to which he is returning. He went out as 
cabin boy, and is now ful! seaman. “I ex- 
pect,” he adds, with pride, “to be a master, 
perhaps, before I am 21, for I have learned 
navigation, and I love the sea.” He is only 
a boy yet, it would seem, but he has beep in 
maby seas, and has trod the shores of many 
lands ; has doubled Cape Horn, has voyaged 
in the Mediterranean, and has seen the clas- 
sic isles of old story. It is a hard, wild life, 
he acknowledges, but there is all the time 
hope ahead. Any one who has seen the la- 
bors of seamen on the ocean when the storms 
descend and the winds come, and the great 
deep is stirred with an awful wrath in win- 
ter, must have wondered how any man should 
choose such a calling as this; but our marine 
acquaintance assures us that there are a 
thousand compensations, and that almost 
every year he gets back home to his mother, 
and can take lots of curious trophies of ad- 
venture to those who love him. Well, cer- 
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tain it is that under favorable circumstances 
a life upon the wave must be congenial to 
that which is most noble, most heroic in 
man’s nature. 

The clouds delay the moonrise, but the 
oblong visage of the waning orb of night 
peeps at us at length over the fleecy battle- 
ment of mist, and the billowy clouds and 
tranquil, heaving sea are bathed in pure, sil- 
very radiance. The young folks have never 
before spent a night upon the midsummer 
sea, and linger, charmed with the beauty and 
rejoicing in the glory of the scene, till near 
midnight; and can only be convinced of the 
——— of seeking rest when our party are 
eft quite alone on the deck. 

A warm, still night, almost sultry, and 
even disturbed by mosquitoes from the near 
Jersey shore, is surprised by a furious rain, 
which threatens to deluge us in our deck 
state-room, necessitating prompt defensive 
measures. But the storm is gone with the 
dawning of the morning, and another warm, 
pleasant day, slightly overcast, invites us 
again to the tent-like upper deck. And now 
we have a true sabbath rest day of commu- 
nion with ocean in his mildest of moods. No 
one need tell us that the low-lying land to 
the north of our track is Long Island, and 
we speed onward with the assurance that we 
shall enter Vineyard Sound at nightfall— 
that the ocean swell will there cease, and that 
we shail find ourselves entering Boston har- 
bor to-morrow morning. So says the blue- 
eyed, fatherly captain in answer to our inqui- 
ries; but adds that he fears delay from fog, 
and may have to anchor for the night in the 
— sea, if it becomes very dense at night- 
all. 

And, lo! suddenly, at nightfall, we plunge 
into a cloud upon Vineyard Sound, and the 
visible world becomes for us very small in- 
deed. The warning lights upon the shores 
cannot be seen, and we are lost in the mist. 
The vessel ceases its motion, we cast anchor 
and submit to the inevitable. 

We have heard of silence that can be felt, 
and such is the peculiar and solemn stillness 
of the calm sea upon a foggy night, as we 
rest quietly on the waters. It is depressing, 
almost painful, in its intensity. 

At the break of day the fog clears a little, 
and we steam onward slowly and cautiously 
toward the desired haven. Close by our path- 
way lies a handsome steamer, the Glaucus, of 
New York, which has a red conical object 
attached to her stern, in an unusual fashion. 
She signals us, and announces that her ma- 
chinery has in some way become encumbered 
with a floating buoy, and that she cannot 
proceed upon her course. Will the Roman 
have help sent to the Glaucus immediately 


SI 


on her arrival in Boston? The Roman re- 
plies that she will, with pleasure, and hastens 
on her way, rejoicing that no erratic buoy 
has fallen on her pathway. 

The mist grows dense again as evening 
comes, and when we have fairly entered the 
harbor are only a few minutes from the land- 
ing, we are so densely enveloped in the cloud 
mantle that we dare not move onward. The 
captain sadly announces that he cannot make 
the port this evening, and hopes his passen- 
gers will be patient till morning. He gets no 
murmuring replies, everybody is courteous 
and reasonable, but we feel the need of some- 
thing to beguile the time this long evening. 
Accordingly, cheerful and able spirits devise 
games, and send out from the cloud pavilion 
a chorus of joyous song, to aseure the night 
that 

‘‘Fed from a hidden bowl, 


A lamp burns in the soul 
All days.” 


and all nights, too. 

The morning hour finds us at the landing, 
and our pleasure voyage to Boston in summer 
is ended. 

Before 9 o’clock we have breakfasted com- 
fortably, and are safely anchored in the city, 
ready for a day’s sight-seeing in classic Bos- 
ton. “What shall we do?” inquire the 
young folks, and we agree that a visit to the 
State House, a call at the Atheneum, a walk 
through the Common and the Public Garden, 
and a more leisurely survey of the new Art 
Museum of this city will sufficiently enrich 
the morning. 

Boston, far more than any other American 
city, has a decidedly European appearance, 
and the names of many of its streets and 
“places” are those which recall the mother- 
land and its famous historic families and lo- 
calities. How intense the contrast between 
the high-sounding titles of these streets and 
the simple designation of the avenues of 
Philadelphia! and we meekly acknowledge 
that the noble names of Howard, Somerset, 
Berkley, Bedford, Clarendon, Exeter and 
Gloucester are more poetic and have more 
historic significance than Front, Second, 
Third, Fourth, etc., or even than 

“Market, Arch, Race and Vine, 

Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine,” 
which bring us fragrant memories of the ven- 
erable forests of the Woody Land of Penn. 

The State House, on the summit of Beacon 
Hill, is invitingly near, and we are soon be- 
fore the edifice, contemplating its fine Corin- 
thian colonnade and its high, round, gilded 
dome. We learn that its corner-stone was 
drawn to its place on July 4th, 1795, by fif- 
teen white horses, amid great ceremonies ; 
and now bronze semblances of Daniel Web- 
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ster, the statesman, and Horace Mann, the 
apostle of education, stand in noble attitude 
upon the terraces in front, to welcome us up 
the hill into the halls where is concentrated 
the governmental machinery of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We ac- 
cept the summons, and enter the venerable 
and stately halls, adorned with sculptured 
worthies of the days gone by, decked with 
weird trophies from a hundred battle-fields, 
and stored with such intellectual appliances 
as are deemed needful for the use of those 
who rule and legislate in Massachusetts. My 
young friends would like to ascend to the top 
of this stately edifice, but a placard informs 
us that we cannot have this privilege to-day, 
and we turn away for other worlds to con- 


er. 

Just at hand is the Atheneum, a neat, 
brown stone building, and we give a few min- 
utes to a glance at its noble library, and its 
sculptures and casts; but its pictures and 
classic antiquities are mainly removed to the 
recently erected temple of art in the newer 
portion of Boston. 

The Common looks its very best this morn- 
ing, with its stately, guardian elms, its neatly 
shaven green sward, its broad, quiet avenues, 
and its allegorical sculptures. The whole 
area is forty-eight acres. The Public Garden, 


_ lying just west of the Common, is next in our 


way, and we walk admiringly across it, tak- 
ing note of its flowers and shrubbery, its ele- 
gant memorial statues, and its beautiful arti- 
ficial, serpentine pond, with pleasure-boats 
and swans. This delightful garden, in the 
midst of the city, consists of twenty-two 
acres, which a few years ago were mostly 
tide water flats. The improvements have 
nearly all been made within the last thirteen 
years. 

Passing westward from the center of the 
Public Garden, we enter the grand Common- 
wealth avenue, a street which is a mile and a 
half long and 240 feet wide, with a park in 
the middle. The stately homes of affluent 
citizens stand on either hand, and as we walk 
along the shadowy central pathway, I am 
very sensibly impressed with the grandeur of 
the city of Boston. 

We turn southward at Dartmouth street, 
and very soon have reached the new Art 
Museum, where Boston preserves an admir- 
able collection of pictures and sculptures, so 
arranged as to teach at a glance the gradual 
unfolding of the skill and taste of man. All 
these things, however, are not essentially dif- 
ferent from other art museums which I have 
seen. I am most desirous of all to see the 
famous painting of Turner, “The Slave 
Ship,” believed by John Ruskin to be the 
noblest marine painting of this artist, and, if 


so, the noblest ever painted by man. The 
great art critic shall describe this masterpiece 
for the Intelligencer : 

“Tt is sunset on the Atlantic, after pro- 
longed storm; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds 
are moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves 
in the hollow of the night. The whole sur- 
face of sea included in the picture is divided 
into two ridges of enormous swell, not high 
nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the 
whole.ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by 
deep-drawn breath after the torture of the 
storm. Between these two ridges the fire of 
the sunset falls along the trough of the sea, 
dyeing it with an awful but glorious light,— 
the intense and lurid splendor which burns 
like gold and bathes like blood. Along this 
fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by 
which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided 
lift themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic 
forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shad- 
ow behind it along the illumined foam. They 
do not rise everywhere, but three or four to- 
gether in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, 
as the under-strength of the swell compels or 
permits them, leaving between them treach- 
erous spaces of level and whirling water, now 
lighted with green and lamp like fire, now 
flushing back the gold of the declining sun, 
now fearfully dyed from above with the un- 
distinguishable images of the burning clouds, 
which fall upon them in flakes of crimson 
and scarlet, and give to the reckless waves 
the added motion of their own fiery flying. 
Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the 
hollow breakers are cast upon the mist of the 
night, which gathers cold and low, advancing 
like the shadow of death upon the guilty 
ship as it labors amidst the lightning of the 
sea, its thin masts writtea upon the sky in 
lines of blood, girded with condemnation in 
that fearful hue which signs the sky with 
horror and mixea its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and, cast far along the desolate 
heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines 
the multitudinous sea. 

“She is a Slaver, throwing her slaves 
overboard. The near sea is encumbered with 
corpses. 

“TI believe if I were reduced to rest Tur- 
ner’s immortality upon any single work, I 
should choose this. Its daring conception, 
ideal in the highest sense of the word, is based 
on the purest truth, and wrought out with the 
concentrated knowledge of a life; its color is 
absolutely perfect, not one false or morbid 
hue in any part or line, and so modulated 
that every square inch of canvas is a perfect 
composition ; its drawing as accuratt as fear- 
less; the ship buoyant, bending, and full of 
motion ; its tones as true as they are wonder- 
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ful; and the whole picture dedicated to the 
most sublime of subjects ard impressions 
(completing thus the perfect system of all 
truth, which we have shown to be formed by 
Turner's works),—the power, majesty, and 
deathfulness of the open, deep, illimitable 
sea.” Ss. R. 
Boston, Eighth month 1, 1877. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION. 
SELECTED BY L. J. R. 


An interesting correspondence between 
Joshua L. Baily, of this city, and Neal Dow, 
of Maine, in relation to the condition of the 
liquor traffic in Maine, is published in our 
daily papers. 

The occasion of the inquiry is the public 
assertion frequently made, that the Prohibi- 
tory Law of that State is a failure as a pre- 
ventive of intemperance and crime, and that 
liquors are openly and freely sold much the 
same as in other States. 

Just now, when our own State is suffering 
from lawless violence largely the result of 
indulgence in the use of intoxicating drinks, 
it is well to have the contrast set before us 
that we may not be ignorant of the beneficent 
effects of prohibition on a community that has 
the firmness to enact such a law, and the 
courage to strictly enforce its observances. 

In response to J. L. Baily’s inquiries, Neal 
Dow writes, from Portland under date of 
Seventh month 31st, 1877: 

Your letter of the 27th reached me yester- 
day, and I take the earliest opportunity to 
reply. Ever since the law of prohibition to 
the liquor traffic in Maine was adopted, twen- 
ty-six years ago, it has been constantly as- 
serted by men impelled by interest or appetite, 
that the statute was a failure; that it did not 
in any degree diminish the sale or consump- 
tion of strong drinks. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia came to Port- 
land expressly to see for himself what the 
facts were. He stayed over night at the 
American House, in Boston, and there, 
among many gentlemen, he heard a well- 
dressed young man talking with great vehe- 
mence against the Maine law, and asserting 
that there was ss much liquor sold in Port- 
land as ever, and as openly and freely as be- 
fore the law. A Portland gentleman, sitting 
by, said, “ Young man, I will pay your ex- 
penses to Portland and back, and will give 
you five dollars for every glass of liquor you 
can buy there.” The young man excused 
himself by saying he had never been at Port- 
land, but had heard that liquors were freely 
sold there. 

First-class hotels generally have “ wine 
lists” upon the extra leaf of their bill of fare. 


A first-class hotel in Portland has this notice 
on the back of its bill of fare: 
“‘ WHY WE DON’T.” 
Extracts from the Statute Laws of Maine. 

“For manufacturing intoxicating liquors, 
or selling the same, $1,000 fine, to stand com- 
mitted until paid, and, in addition, six months 
in jail for each and every conviction. 

‘For having intoxicating liquors upon the 
premises with intent to sell, $100 fine and 
costs, to stand committed until paid, and an 
additional three months in jail for each and 
every conviction. ; 

“Said liquors may be seized whenever 
found, and shall be forfeited and destroyed, 
which is done by pouring out into the com- 
mon sewer.” 

There is no hotel in Portland where liquors 
of any kind are sold, nor is there one such in 
the State so far as I know or believe. A few 
days ago I was in Bangor, the second city in 
the State, and the City Marshal told me there 
was no place in town where liquors were sold, 
so far as he knew or could discover, and heis 
earnest in the effort to hunt out the rumsell- 
ers, and does it as vigorously as a dog will 
draw a fox from his hole. 

The liquor traffic in Maine is reduced to 
very small proportions, and is entirely sup- 
pressed except in two or three of the larger 
towns, and is there confined to the lowest and 


vilest part of the foreign population, and is ° 


carried on with the utmost secrecy and cau- 
tion, and it will continue in that way until 
it shall be declared by law to be a felony and 
be punished as such; and it will very soon 
come to that in Maine. 

There is now no one in this State engaged, 
however covertly, in the liquor traffic except 
such as are willing to hazard the jail for the 
sake of the large profits made in that infam- 
ous trade. Anyone engaged in that business 
here ranks socially with thieves and pick- 
pockets. 

The liquor trade is forbidden in every 
branch of it, under penalties of heavy fines 
and long terms in prison. We have several 
convicted rumsellers now in jail for various 
terms, from six months to twenty-one months. 
There is not in all this State a brewery or 
distillery in operation. Before the late act 
additional there were one distillery and two 
breweries and one manufactory of bogus wine, 
but on the 12th day of March of this year 
their fires were extinguished. In Maine I 
do not think there is af restaurant where 
liquors are sold,-nor is there one “ barkeeper”’ 
in the sense in which that term is used. 

There comes from the Bureau of Statistics the 
statement that the expenditure for intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the United States is about $750,- 
000,000 annually. The proportionate share of 
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that for Maine would be about $27,000,000, 
reckoning cost and loss. Before the Maine 
law our people consumed their full share of 
these liquors, or worse; but now the drink 


bill of Maine is not more than $1,000,000, if 


it is so much, and the difference between these 
two sums represents our annual savings in 
this one department of expenditure, and the 
consequence is that Maine has suffered far less 
than any other part of the country from the 
present financial crisis and stagnation in busi- 
ness. 

I repeat here that there never was a time 
when the policy of prohibition to the liquor 
traffic was more firmly established in the pub- 
lic opinion of Maine than it is now. The 
original Maine law was passed through the 
Legislature of 1851, by a vote of 86 to 40 in 
the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. At 
the last session of our Legislature, January, 
1877, after an experience of twenty-six years 
of the results of prohibition, an act additional, 
with greatly increased penalties, passed 
through both houses without a dissenting vote. 

This remarkable fact indicates the opinion 


and the deliberate resolve of the people of 


Maineupon the matter better than any quantity 
of speeches and resolutions and temperance 
meetings could do it. The people of Maine 
regard the liquor traffic as “the gigantic 
crime of crimes,” and the time is not distant 
when it will be treated as such in our laws. 

Very truly yours, Neat Dow. 

ndaanitiieinamain 
From the Public Ledger. 
WHAT TURKISH UNITY MEANS. 


“Where the Sultan’s horse-hoof treads 
grass never grows again.” The proverb is a 


pithy condensation of four hundred years of 


European history in that corner of Europe 
we call Turkey, but which really is a bundle 
of subject States of different nationalities, 
trodden under the same horse-hoof, to whose 
trampling the English government nods 
approval. We can better understand the 
status of Turkey by making her case our 
own. Suppose Berks county settled and 
held more exclusively by Germans than it is 
now, with its own Jeader speaking its own 
tongue; Bucks county, an English speaking 
province, with English customs and laws ; 
Schuylkill county, not only an Irish colony 
but ruled by a descendant of Brian Boroihme ; 
with the Welsh of Upper Montgomery and 
the Swedes of the Delaware, each in its dis- 
tinct holding. With these in various affilia- 
tions of conquest or colonies, other lands ly- 
ing adjacent migkt be at peace or war. This 
is precisely the position of the subject States 
of Turkey. Imagine these counties overrun 
by a barbarian invader, who exacted from 





them not only tribute of money but the tri- 
bute of children, taking every year the 
strongest and most promising boys to train 
up into his army, and you have the Ottoman 
Sultan and his band of Bashi-Bazouks and 
tax gatherers, the forces that kept down these 
conquered States being recruited from their 
own best blood. 


It will help us to understand the position 
of the Turkish provinces toward their master 
to remember that Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Albania, Herzegovina and the Greek com- 
munities, are distinct provinces of different 
nationalities, some Slav, some Greek, while 
Roumania represents the ancient Thrace, by 
conquest Roman. This province, as well as 
Servia, afterwards succeeded in making her- 
self independent of Turkey, save that the 
tribute of money is still paid to the Sultan. 
A native, Prince Milan, rules over Servia, 
and Prince Charles Hohenzollern, a kinsman 
of the German Emperor, is the Roumanian 
leader, lending what help he can now to the 
delivering forces of the Czar. 

Bulgaria, that rich province that stretches 
south from the Danube to the Balkan range, 
has been Christian since the ninth century. 
The Empire of the Greek Church, whose 
capital was Constantinople, made room from 
time to time for wandering tribes from Asia 
that settled upon her territory, as did the 
Hungarians and Bulgarians, but absorbed 
them all into her religious faith—all but one. 

When the English talk of sending their 
fleet to Gallipoli, that station in the Darda- 
nelles that commands the Porte, it is curious 
to recall that the first ground held by the 
Turks in Europe was this same Kalipoli. 
From that one foothold he has spread over 
the provinces of old Greece and Macedonia, 
neither absorbing them nor being absorbed 
by them, as were the Danes and Normans in 
England and the Franks in Gaul. His is the 
“army of occupation” still, and he is as 
practically an invader to-day as the Germans 
were in Paris in ’71. In the northwest, Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina are constantly in rebel- 
lion, for, although Bosnia submitted to the 
religion of her conqueror and became Ma- 
hometan, she has the spirit of independence 
still. Possibly the neighborhood of that tiny 
knob which is called Montenegro, which was 
never really conquered by the Turk, may 
have something to do with the discontent of 
her neighbors. Montenegro is encircled by 
mountains, and, although close to the ocean, 
it does not own astrip of seacost—the domin- 
ion of Austria over Dalmatia reaching down 
like a long finger along the coast of the 
Adriatic sea. For centuries a prince-bishop 
ruled this sturdy little State, the dominion 
passing from uncle to nephew, until, in 1851, 
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the Prince Bishop, Peter the Second, died. 
His nephew did not incline to become a 
priest, so retained the temporal power, and 
the new bishop of the church was distinct 
from Prince Daniel. The frequent insurrec- 
tions in Bosnia and Herzegovina found con- 
stant allies in these hardy mountaineers, who 
could always retire to the fastnesses of the 
Black Mountains when hard pressed by the 
Turks. 

Bulgaria, made bold by their spirited 
neighbors, also attempted revolt, with what 
awful failure the record of last summer tells. 
A rich and feeble province, she had not the 
elements of resistance that the poorer States 
of the northwest possessed in their poverty 
and hardihood. She was growing too fast, 
and her rebellious spirit must be crushed 
out, first by settling colonies of savage Cir- 
cassians in Bulgaria, with permission to 
harry the land ; secondly, by the atrocities 
that are a horror and reproach in Christian 
hearing. 

Thus “a geographical expression” has 
covered, in the name of Turkey, a knot of 
various States, each impatient of the cruel 
yoke, or ground down into that state of dull 
submission which is the worst feature of ty- 
rannical rule. And the knot is held in its 
place by the finger of England, more than 
all the rest concerned for the future of Turk- 
ish rule. It is of small account that the 
Turk makes treaties and promises good be- 
havior to this Christian ally. It is part of 
the Moslem practice, if not of the Moslem 
religion, to keep no faith with unbelieving 
Franks. In old times he put conquered na- 
tions to the sword, as the one alternative for 
not embracing the Mahometan faith. Now he 
contemptuously exacts tribute and uses the 
sword when it pleases him to do it with safety. 
By the constitution of his mind and the obli- 
gations of his creed, he can keep no terms 
with the races he has conquered, save as he is 
coerced into fidelity. 

The Ring that governs Constantinople to- 
day in the name of the present representative 
of the swift-coming and swift-going Sultans, 
wear European garments and speak French, 
but, all the same, its members are Ottoman 
Turks, the same semi-barbarous race that in 
1336 seized Gallipoli, and, sweeping to the 
north and west, advanced their conquests step 
by step till, thus engirdled, the Imperial City, 
almost a century later, fell into their hands. 





It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after your own; but the great man is he who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude. 


Selected. 
WHAT OF THAT? 


Tired! Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day! . 
Coward, arise! go forth upon thy way ! 


Lonely! And what of that? 
Some must be lonely! ’tis not giveu to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own; 
Work may be done in loneliness. Work on. 


Dark! Well, and what of that? 
Didst fondly dream the sun would never set? 
Dost fear tolose thy way? Take courage yet! 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight ; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard! Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday ? 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! 
It must be learned! Learn it, then, patiently. 


No help! Nay, ’tis not so! 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who feeds the ravens, hears His children’s cry. 
He’s near thee, wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam ; 
And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. 


oe ee 


‘HE KNOWETH THE WAY THAT I TAKE.” 
BY 8S. M. WALSH. 4 


—~ 


Through the wearisome hours of a sorrowful night 
I have prayed for the morning to break, 
Till there came—not the morn—but this broad beam 
of light: 
‘(He knoweth the way that I take.” 
“He knoweth the way!” and the way is His own, 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 


When “ faint with the burden and heat of the day ” 
I have longed for the night to o’ertake, 
I am rested and soothed as I trustingly say, 
‘“‘He knoweth the way that I take.” 
“He knoweth!” though toilsome, the way is His 
own, 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 


The road may be tangled, and thorny, and rough— 
So rough that all others forsake, 

And leave me discouraged; but, ah! ’tis enough! 
‘*He knoweth the way that I take.” 

“He knoweth!” though lonely, the way is His own, we 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 


And so, as I journey through darkness and light 
Till the valley’s dark shades overtake, 

And the city of rest lifts its towers on my sight, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 

“He knoweth the way!” and the way is His own, 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 

—Christian Union. 





As the fixed stars, by reason of our being 
placed at such a distance from them, appear 
but as so many points, so when in eternity 
we shall look back upoa all time, it will ap- 
pear but as a moment.—Law. 
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THE DANGER OF “‘SAFETY-MATCHES.” 


A gentleman who has been employed in the 
manufacture of safety matches expressed it 
as his opinion that they are the most danger- 
or in the majority of 
cases, when a match is struck, some of the 
as on the box flies off, and being 


ous matches made. 


ighly inflammable, if it meets with any 
combustible substance, it always gives rise to 
a danger of fire. If lighted where the phos- 
phorus can fall upon the carpet, the result is 
the same as though the carpet were exposed 
to the sparks of a fire. There is also a cer- 
tain degree of temptation offered to those whe 
manufacture these matches. This consists in 
putting a small quantity of phosphorous into 
the heads to make them ignite more easily 
when brought into contact with the phospho- 
rus on the box. This fraud has actually been 
carried into effect in Northern Germany, and, 
although nothing of the kind has been dis- 
covered in this country, the fact that it may be 
will probably increase their unpopularity. 
The safety-match has certainly had time to 
win its way, as an old variety of it existed in 


Switzerland at a period when other parts of 


the world were still occupied with the flint 
and steel. It has been claimed for those 
matches that they are better able to resist 
moisture than other varieties. The reason, 
however, is not apparent, as the heads are 
composed of salts, which are affected by wa- 
ter in the manner of all saline substances. It 
may be stated as a general rule that those 
matches are safest which require considerable 
friction for ignition, and which, when lighted, 
furnish merely heat enough to kindle the 
splints. The safest, probably, are those in 
which a considerable part of the compound is 
formed of sulphur, as it requires more than 
usual friction to light them. They are also a 
quiet match, and in lighting do not scatter 
any part of the head about. But they kindle 
slowly, and the sulphurous fumes oe ren- 
der them objectionable. They can also be 
lighted so conveniently by rubbing them on 
the wall that a great temptation is held out 
to servants to disfigure the appearance of a 
room in this way.— Popular Science Monthly 
for Eighth month. 





SCIENCE AND ALCOHOL, 


The following notice of a lecture recently 
given by Dr, Richardson in London, is taken 
from the Public Ledger : 

“Tnquirers will, if honest in the desire to 
arrive at the truth, come to this only possible 
conclusion, that scientific learning and com- 
mon experience stand in this case side by 
side in the declaration with one voice, the 
one truth, that alcchol is not a food necessary 








for the wants of man, or of any other thing 
that lives.” 

Some of his points were as follows: Proper 
food is one that will make and maintain the 
vital heat of the body. We know scientifi- 
cally that the effect of alcohol is to reduce 
the vital heat, and that in its action it runs 
hand in hand with cold. Proper food ought 
to sustain the body during exposure. Alco- 
hol renders the body more prostrate during 
such exposure, and, taken in excess, is dn im- 
mediate cause of danger, and even of sudden 
death. Proper food ought to maintain 
activity, and to enable the muscles of the 
body to perform good work and endure it. 
Alcohol reduces the muscular power, and, 
though it may give a flash to energy, it less- 
ens the value and shortens the duration of 
labor. Proper food ought to build up the 
tissues and repair the waste of the body. If 
alcohol adds anything to the body, that addi- 
tion is waste, weighty and hurtful, and, under 
the continued influence of alcohol, the tissues 
are damaged and made inactive. Proper 
food ought to sustain evenly and effectively 
the nervous power. We know scientifically 
that alcohol wildly exalts and then fatally 
depresses the nervous power; that as a man 
under its active influence first becomes ex- 
cited, then depressed, and finally helpless and 
unconscious—so a man under its continued 
influence first becomes profligate of his life, 
then weak, and finally enfeebled, paralyzed 
and prematurely dead. 


Our enjoyment consists in pursuit, not in 
attainment. Attainment is with us, for the 
most part, the graveof pleasure. Had we no 
object to excite fresh activity, and impel us 
to new toils, human life would quickly stag- 
nate in melancholy indifference, 








ITEMS. 


A FoRMAL application from the Samoan govern- 
ment for the establishment of a protectorate over 
the Samoan Islands by the United States was laid 
before the Cabinet on the 7th inst. 

Great Forest Fires in THE West.—Despatches 
from Green Bay, Wis., tell of terrible devastation 
caused in that vicinity by forest fires, which for the 
past few weeks have been sweeping overa large area 
of northeastern Wisconsin. 


TWENRY-FIVE hundred colored persons in Charles- 
ton, and three thousand more in other portions of 
South Carolina, have enrolled their names as mem- 
bers of the “ Liberia Exodus Association,” the ob- 
ject of which is to promote emigration to Liberia. 

A CABLE telegram dated on the 7th inst., from 
London states that at a Conservative demonstration 
at Hatfield, yesterday, Lord Salisbury, in a speech, 
made the following reference to the government’s 
foreign policy: 

‘We earnestly deprecated this war. 


We are the 
allies of both contending parties. 


We desire our 
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neutrality not only to be neutrality of act but of 
speech. But I will ask you to believe that while we 
are thoroughly convinced that the patr.otism of 
Englishmen, if we need appeal to it, is equal to any 
emergency, and will shrink before no sacrifice which 
the interests or honor of the country may demand, 
we feel in all its intensity that horror of the crimes 
and calamities of war which this country has al- 
ways been honorably distinguished for entertaining. 
Let us earnestly hope, the two objects being as we 
sincerely believe in no way divergent, that we shall 
be able to conduct this country through all difficul- 
ties without trenching in the faintest degree on its 
interests or honor, and without losing, for a single 
moment, the priceless blessing of peace.” 


A LETTER dated on the 8th inst., from Washing- 
ton, suys the department of State has received from 
the United States Minister to Hayti a despatch rela- 
tive to religious toleration there, which, it would 
seem, has been gradually becoming more and more 
deeply rooted in its institutions during the last few 
years. Although by the declaration of indepen- 
dence in 1804 Romanism was made the religion of 
the state, the constitution of 1805 incorporated 
features of religious toleration and freedom, which 
have been maintained in all subsequent revisions 
and changes of that instrument, and with very few 
exceptions the Haytian government and people have 
uniformily acted in good faith towards the different 
Protestant denominations. Protestantism in Hayti, 
which has been augmented by emigration of colored 
people from the United States, may be said to have 
been a good deal fostered by the interest which the 
clergy of our own country have taken in it; but 
what more especially tended to its influence and 
growth is the effort which has been made by certain 
clergymen of the United States settling in the 
country to raise up a native clergy. Those who feel 
an interest in the spread of freedom of religious 
thought and feeling will be glad to know that the 
door stands wide open in Hayti for every kind of 
Christian missionary work. 


Tue Public Ledger states, the loss by strike and 
obstruction to business for five days on the five 
trunk lines of railway, including destruction of the 
property of the Baltimore and Obio and Pennsylva- 
nia Railroads, is estimated at 26} millions of dollars. 


The New York Journal of Commerce reaches the re- 
sult in this wise: Taking as a basis the cost to the 
railroads resulting from the suspension of traffic, an 
average of $40,000 per day to each of the five, 
makes the total of $200,000; and $50,000 as a low 
calculation for the losses by interruption of other 
roads, and the total is $250,000 per day, or $1,250,- 
000 for the five days’ suspension. The losses sus- 
tained by the Pennsylvania at Pittsburg and on the 
line between that city and Harrisburg are calcy- 
lated at $10,000,000. Half of that amount would 
scarcely cover the cost of property destroyed on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and it is likely that $10,000,000 
would approximate the losses to railroad property 
other than those which have been enumerated. This 
makes a total of $26,250,000. The losses sustained 
by the community at large are almost incalculable, 
embracing the destruction of perishable freight and 
live stock, the detention of passengers, the support 
of militia and special officers summoned to preserve 
the peace, inconvenience attending tardy mails, in- 
creased cost of living consequent upon the advance 
in prices of provisions, augmented taxation, and, 
perhaps, the bankruptcy ot corporations which 
might otherwise have been averted. 





NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Western First-day School 
Union will be held at New West Grove Meeting 
House, Chester county, Pa, on Seventh-day, the 
25th of Eighth month, 1877, at 104 o’clock A. M. 
All interested in First-day Schools are invited to 
attend, and it is hoped that a report from each 
school within the limits of the union will be for- 
warded to E. M. Walton, Avondale, Chester co., Pa. 

Carriages will meet Friends from a distance at 
West Grove Station, B. C. R. R., oa the arrival of 
the train and in time for the meeting, and return to 
the station after meeting. 

Taos. F. Seat, Clerk. 





The Quarterly Meeting of the Burlington First 
day School Union will be held at Burlington on 
Seventh day, Ninth month Ist, at 10 0’clock A. M. 


Seta Ety 
Wo. aot Clerks. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 13th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
ODE scncscerrnecen -10514@10534 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market Pupetiien. 
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Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 20| 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 14@ 
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Tue offerings for wheat were less lib- 

eral, and with more demand, values 
were well sustained. Sales of 15,000 
bushels at $1.40 to $1.45 for red ; $1.35 to 
$1.88 for damp do.; $1.51 for amber,and 
22@ 24! $1.55 to $1.60 for white. 
‘the market for beef cattle was very 
15 | dull, but prices were steady under the 
20 | influence of a large falling off in the 
14@ = 15| receipts. Receipts, 2,000 head. 
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United R Ra of N Jersey.....128 @128)4 | ‘lomatoes, per basket.......... 15 20 | sale. . . . chained 
Pitts., Titus. & Buff. R R...... 64@ 7 Peaches, ex choice, per bskt 1 00@ NEaRLY 10,000 quarts of huckleberries 
Phila. & Trenton R R.......... 128 @ Apples, - ” 40@ 1 00 were shipped by express from Weath- 
Hestonville Railroad........... 104%@ 103 | Pears, . “ 1 00@ 3 00| erly, Garten county, 
2d & 3d St Pass RR.....00e0- 66 @ Greengages, per bucket...... 75@ 100| Lovistana’s corn crop will be the larg- 
Phila Nat Bank... — pes 172 @ Watermelons, per 100......... 5 00@ 9 00| est since the war, and the crops gene- 
Manufacturers’ Nat Bank... 267%4@ 27 Cantaloupes, per basket....... 253@ 30|/rally are reported to be excellent 
Fid Tr & Safe Dep Co........150 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 10 @ 1044| throughout the State. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANCHORED 


AT OAK HALL, 


oy TH anp MARKET 





STILL TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CLOTHING. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


IN THE OLD PLACE AT THE OLD TRADE. 





All the best talent, experience and advantages we 
can command, continued at OAK HALL, to produce the 
BEST and CHEAPEST CLOTHING for man and boy. 


For sixteen years we have lived at the old corner of 
SIXTH and MARKET, and the business done there has 
been so satisfactory to the public and ourselves, that we 
have decided not to change or movethe Clothing 
business away. The people likethe place and weliketo 
please the people, and we believe that we can do it 
better than ever at the old place. 


The sales of the past year far surpassed anything 
we ever dreamed of,and this puts it in our power to 
start the Spring of 1877 with a STILL LOWER SCALE 
OF PRICES, and a class of goods soexcellent that we are 
not afraid to follow each sale with our warrantee, or 
receive back the goods unworn and hand over to the 


customer the money paid. 


The store has been largely refitted, and there never 
was such a splendid stock of Men’s,Boys’ and Children’s 
clothing under the roof, nor were we ever able to sell so 
cheaply. Our word for it, and we are your friends of 


sixteen years. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE OLD PLACE, 
6th & Market. 


Sarteth 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





LADIES! 


Send to your grocer for a sample of 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 


And thusinform yourselves of its utility 

and economy in the laundry and bath. 

Positively no humbug. Manufactured by 
JAMES PYLE. New York 


lance elie ee ee ee 
WP.EACHER WANTED.—A WELL QUALIFIED 
: Female Teacher wanted for a Friends’ School. 
Address with reference and testimonials, 
WM. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


i eaeataieaeieaiaarei bi tees iatibiicomsaansanin gece nie 
FRIEND WANTS A SITUATION AS COM- 
\ panion or traveling companion for a lady or 
children; salary no object; good reference. 
Address Any R. W., 
Dublin, Maryland. 


ines ig 

UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 

Thorough training in College, preparatory and 

advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 

for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 

Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 

ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R., 

111 North 16th Street, Phila. 





J ANTED.—A FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 

board and educate, in a Friends’ family. 

Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca- 
tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. 


Address MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks co., Pa. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A PO- 

sition for the coming year, in a graded school. 

Is willing to take whole charge of a small number 
of pupils. Good references. Address L.R K., 

Box No. 6. Bristol, Bucks Co, Penna 


Wea THOROUGH and EXPERIENCED 
Teacher to take charge of Friends’ School 
at Middletown. 





A Friend preferred. 
Address J. W. GILLAM, 
Laaghorne, Bucks Ce., Pa 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 











“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 








CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Scconéd Bt. Phila. 


EVERYTHING 


Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 


FOR THE tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


“A. B. COHU, 


FARM. » 


197 Warer Srt., N. Y. 

PELICAW PELICAN GUANO. 
S) A valuable Sea Fowl deposit 

from South America, rich in 


soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 








SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for allcrops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 
ton. Quality strictly main- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


\ h 7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound,.and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
26 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE. 


Will be sold at Public Sale Fourth day, 17th of 
Tenth month next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, 
good buildings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw 
Mill, situate on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster 
county, Penna. 14 miles from Friends’ Meeting, 
Little Britain. Also another farm of 130 acres, good 
land, in same valley, half a mile from same meet- 
ing. For particulars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 
Goshen P. O. 























TO FRIENDS! 


CLOSING SUMMER STOCK. 
MANY GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


Pink Chambray Ginghams, 5 cents; worth 15 cents. 

Neat Green Plaid Ginghams, 10 cents; formerly 25 cents. 

These are French and Nice for Sun Bonnets. 

Thin Figured Dress Goods for Young People, 12% for- 
merly 31 cents 

Mottled Dress Goods, wide. little soiled, 25c; formerly 75c. 

White Ground and Black Bur Mohairs, 25c.; formerly 75c. 

These are aa Goods to wear and nice for Young Folks. 

Dark Brown Hernani, 3714 cents ; formerly 6214 cents. 

- se - 50 cents; formerly 75 cents. 

Mang other Dress Goods reduced in Proportion. 

N. B—Duplicate Fresh Plain Goods, Silk Mitts, black and 
colored, made by hand, Tarletan Book and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Cashmere Shawls, white and colored. 
Mixed Madonnas and Mohairs, 37, 60 and 62 cents, 

Wash and Silk Blonde, Grenadine. Crepe Lisse and Tarle- 
tan, Flannels, Table Linens and Muslins, all grades. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
IF YOU CANT COME SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CERMANTOWN 
FRIENDS’ GRADED SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN 


(School Lane and Green Street.) 

Will reopen Ninth month 10th, 1877. 

N. B.—A few nice girls for the Grammar or 
Higher Grades can find a good, theap home and 
careful training with the principal. 

O. 8. FELL, 
102 Maplewood Ave. 


FRIENDS’ COLLEGE—LONG ISLAND 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This Institution, near Locust Valley (a Station 
on the Long Island Railroad, thirty miles east from 
New York), will be opened for the reception of 
pupils Eighth month 28th. Board, tuition and 
washing, lst term, 10 weeks, $40.00; 2d term, 20 
weeks, $80.00, and 3d term, 13 weeks, $52.00. In 
addition to the ordinary and advanced branches of 
an English education (including mathematics), in- 
struction will be given by a competent linguist, in 
the Latin, French and German Languages. Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy will be taught in connection 
with the use of celestial and terrestrial globes and 
telescope. GIDEON FROST, Proprietor, 
For Circular, address Edwin 8. Hallock, Principal, 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: ‘I take great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C Shortlidge.” 
This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at any time. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nasium and circular, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 
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CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of pe 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties. Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good em 
For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, A. M., 

Woodstown, N. J. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES PROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRA CHARGES. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FCR BOTH SEXES. 
Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household dutiee— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


A boarding school for both sexes, under the care of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, situated one mile from 
Chappaqua depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 32 miles 
from New York. The building is new, heated by 
steam, lighted with gas, furnished with bath rooms, 
water closets, &c. Instruction thorough for $225. 
per year. For catalogues and particulars address 
the Principal, SAMUEL C. COLLINS, M. A., 

Chappaqua, New York. 
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Thorough Preparation for Business ! 


Bl savant &§ ATTONLS 
BUSINESS OLLECE 


108 8. Tenth St. Phiindatanie’ 
en I 
Eneseaged facilities. Tel agen “ eo 
of the Manager an Tee ctrican oe the 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W.A Mircue.t, Supt. M. H. Mircue.t, Prop. 


RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 


This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 
L. R. WARRINGTON, 


Fornittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


* WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i>” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


REFRIGERATOR 
OPENINC. 


Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address. 


E, S. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOOK ST., 


(Below Walnut Street), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
_ Laundry and General House Use. 
oo ‘mm SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
i For sale by all leading Grocers, 





dente and c¢ Telegraph Co, 
full partioulars, all or send Se ee 
illustrated circular. J. E. E, Pr 










OF VicKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 
a . PHILADELPHIA, 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


&fo |FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 








ae made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
ing sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of r 
the country, free of express charges. ' F 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phils. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) ¥) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, “ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARD’ THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth 8t. No. 1115 Citron St, 


<.———— 








